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LYING IN BED VERSUS EARLY RISING. 


* Somuch has been said and written in favour 
TD of early rising, that the large number whose 
 aretice would make their friends think they 
did not believe it of any utility whatever, will 

haps thank the editor of Blackwood’s Maga- 

gine for the following very facetious paper from 

BD the May number, upholding (with some sophis- 
3 try, be it observed) the other side of the ques- 


) a From Blackwood’s Magazine for May. ° 
Ay EARLY RISING. 
as * Barly to bed, and early to rise, 

ae Is the way to be healthy, and wealthy, and wise.” 


o sayeth rhyme, if not reason—yet, notwithstanding 
TH this authoritative distich, would we venture to ask, if 
; ever saw the sun rise? “ Ever saw the sun rise! 

a strange question.” Not at all—start nut, 
‘geadet, masculine or feminine, fair or brown—nine- 
"HE tenths of the readers of Maga -never saw the sun rise. 

In the first place, it requires a gift—for every-day eyes 
“gever see it. To the greater part cf mankind, sun, 

moon, and stars, are but as lamps and candles. The 

‘worshippers of the sun are a race nearly extinct. The 

est compliment nowadays paid to that luminary, 
Dita of the French poet, who styles him Le Grand 
Dut de Chandelles. Yet is the rising san u very mag- 
" aificent object ; and those gifted with that second sight 
) have traveled thousands of miles to stand tiptoe on the 
VAndes and Alps to see the glory. Not that such ex- 
tent of travel is necessary ; many a delightful glimpse 
'niay be seen nearer home, if not so full a display of his 
: and many a time have Christopher and he 
Kissed hands to each other; he from his orient cloud, 
b aid Christopher on heathery hill and burn-side; and so 
| have they smoked their caluinet of peace, befure the world 
Knew of the rising of either. But the sight is altogether 
© diloxery, and like all luxuries, not to be had too cheap. 
9 Those who are compelled to rise early are not volun- 
‘9% tty worshippers, not true Persians; and such are the 
tat mass of mankind, who are forced from their beds 
My poverty, toil, and duty, and walk forth with their 
Peads bent downwards instead of upwards, and, in their 
ly repetition of irksome tasks, lament that there is 
Mibing new under the sun. Gladly would more than 
the world that stir betimes, return, if they dared, 
}and hide them under their warm blankets again, parti- 
pealarly on cold winter mornings—but poverty will not 
them lie folded in that fond dream, and drags them 

























































num. ut of bed, bidding them rise or starve—poverty, with 
ten. myriad plagues, that 
“WB “Buzzing round, torment awake, and say, be starved 
or rising-———” Plutus— Aristophanes. 
; & Co 4 
There is no creature that has so many enemies as 
“Gp ep—“innocent sleep.” Pleasure and pain, but mostly 
latter—anxiety of a thousand kinds—ill-fortune, 
Do ch in its turn, is the Macbeth to murder 









pa; and, considering those natural and unnatural maia- 
Mes that distemper it, it is worthy of our admiration, if, 
MAK as we are, we can ever enjoy a half-hour’s doze in 
ones.& my real comfort. And therefore is it, that when. it is 

, af be had, it b the t of so much envy, slan- 
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hange. 














p@tjand back-biting. The world that must be up, are 
tating against the world that must not, and would, 
ey could, establish a waking tyranny, enforce domi- 
ty Visits, assassinate repose, and attack us in our 
We are entirely amateur in thet matter, 
PART 1,—JUNE 21, 1836. 
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and.though not given to act:the sluggard at any time, 
reserve the extra-early for a particular luxury, and en- 
joy it occasionally for its rarity; and we pronounce it 
very admirable, that is, in its way—but there is a sea- 
son for all things. 

We strongly object to the unreasonableness of being 
required to obey, and throw off at all mornings on com- 
mand. Early risers from necessity are apt to be envious 
—the few from choice are in general the most conceited 
of beings, because they presume to walk on two legs, 
and, imitating the cock that calls them up, strut their 
early hour or two, while others are unconscious of hav- 
ing any legs at all, but lic folded up, one resting body, 
without distinction of sensitive limb or muscle, identi- 
fied only in the elysiam of dreams. Your early risers, 
in the distemper of their minds, fancy every sleepin 
brother a “lubber fiend.” They are a very conceite 
generation. Even those who, with a perfect inanity of 
mind, do nought but step methodically from grass to 
gravel, and from gravel to grass, rate their neighbours 
of the closed windows, whose very dreams may have 
more pith, marrow, and life in them, than all the waking 
apologies for thought of the watchful. 

We took up, the other day, two works that lay, pro- 
perly enough, close together, in enviable repose, which 
their authors never intended them to enjoy. Essays on} 
early rising! We were amused by the strange volubi- 





lity of the one, and the monitor absurdities of the other. 
They seem to think that they have caught the sleeping 
public napping, and that they can keep down, as a} 
monster for exhibition, a ludibrium, the gréat Quinbus | 
Fiestrin, with their Liliputian cords; and so we have} 
taken it into our heads to give them a cut with our 
knife—-that is, the cords, not the man—that the great 
sleeping Quinbus Flestrin may rise qs a balloon, if he 
chooses, and shake off the pins and n¢edles of the Lili- 
putians at his leisure, and drop lazily down to take his 
other doze. 

We must say, however, that these, as well as other 
writers on this subject, are very excellent and pious men, 
and breathe a spirit of devotion that, if it were not con- 
nected with this subject, would be truly refreshing. But | 
we protest against making religion a stalking-horse,— 
we protest against forcing texts of Scripture to argu-; 
ments on which they were never intended to bear, as 
authorising a practice that may have very evil conse- 
quences, and which has been by the ill-disposed adopted 
against the scriptures themselves, which, it is said, the 
evil one can quote for his purpose. We are afraid of 
even the appearance of levity on such a subject as Scrip- 
ture quoting ; but it is such a dangerous absurdity in 
the hands of enthusiasts, both in and out of religion, and 
which many serious persons abstain from in reverence 
of the sanctity of the Scriptures, that we must briefly 
show the utter unreasonableness of it—and the more sv, 
as we find nearly the same quotations seized upon by 
all who write on the duty of early rising—because it 
happened that Jacob rose up early in the morning, and 
because “ the three Marys came to the sepulchre early 
while it was yet dark.” This might be said in praise 
of night as well as morning. In a learned note, to prove 
that the word “ morning” means“ with all mental-_power,” 
it is singularly and somewhat ludicrously assimilated 
with early rising—* Behold, as wild asses in the desert 
fe they forth to their work, rising betimes for their prey.” 

he Psalms are quoted for David’s early prayer, omit- 
ting the nightly watechings. Adversaries to the order 
might as well quote, “ Why haste ye to rise up early, 
and so late take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness, 
for so giveth he his beloved sleep ;” or, “ let the saints 
be joyful and glad, let them rejoice in their beds.” If 
the modern saints: who would enforce the practice of 
Christian duty are shocked at these quotations, we are 
no less so at theirs; and we' do it only to show them how 
dangerous an exercise they indulge.in. There is some. 
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thing very whimsical in Mr. Head’s way of treating this 
subject, in his “ Essay on om A Rising and Prayer.” 
Books ad infinitum might be in this manner,— 
they might as well treat of railroads for pages, and ter- 


minate by saying, “how inferior all this to early rising.” 
F y saying Yeh by 


We have an example ina passage on music—w 
the by, independently of its not bearing on the subject, 
we think bad writing, and very like style of com- 
posing in riddles, of which we recollect a specimen in 
Hannah More's “ Eulogy on Prayer.” Having, fairly 
or unfairly, and rather roundly, rated music, described 
by riddles what it is and what it is not, and bade the 
world shut their ears, he takes the other tack, and quotes 
an eloquent passage from Hooker in its praise; and hav. 
ing called it previously the “ resource of a sickly soul,” 
with Hooker’s fine eloquence before him, he says, * Now 
all that is here said of music, as preparatory and instru- 
mental to devotion, is applicable to early rising.” So, 
upon a parity of reasoning, is every aft, or any thing 
which he may think fit to discuss; though the same 
author thinks he is advancing piety by (in several pas-: 
sages) decrying human learning, arts, and sciences, all 
which is a pitiable mistake. {t is true that these 
things, without the other, are little worth; but why aré 
they to be in opposition? ‘ The great apostle of the 
gentiles denied them not, nor disdained to quote the 
heathen poets. : 

* We are glad to get rid of this part of our animadyer- 
sions. The other little volume has run h we 
know not how many editions, and, if omens are of any 
value for the cause it advocates, it had better néver Leen 
ushered into the world at all. _ The poor good pious av- 
thor—held forth as an example (whose brother edits 
this book on early rising)—died at the peep Bn of 
twenty-five, and the editor is “ the subject of long pfo. * 
tracted illness ;” and this fasciculus of exhortations is 
backed by the authority of the “‘amiable and afflicted 
Mrs. Anna Williams,” in her “Hints from an Invalid 
Mother to her Daughter.” 

Now, really, young persons in their natural cheerful- 
ness, will not be very willing to enro) thentseives in 
this doleful school of. martyrs, and will be glad enough 
to take the first opportunity of sleeping off the melan- 
eholy impressions, and, like the ancient.Greeks, open 
their windows and throw off their dismal omens to the 
sun, when they shall ‘be sare he has risen, by pouring 
his flood of daylight through their curtains. 

We suspect that the style of this book will be adopt- 
ed by the rising monitors of many an infant school, 
when advanced to literature practically. It is the most 
exhortatory we ever met with—young as he was, none 
escape his admonitions. He visits an amiable family, a 
gentleman, his wife, and allowed number of children, 
and in return for his hospitable reception, onters into a 
correspondence to rouse them all, old and young, out of 
their”beds. He ventures ‘even to ask this respectable 
hospitable father of an amiable family, “ what he thinks 
of the glatton and the drunkard.” at though “sorry 
to rank his friend on a level with such characters, yet . 
he must in candoar'tell him,” &c. But let us probe the 
conceit of these early risers he a little reason, and a 
the arguments brought forward ;—they are general 
such oe these, which I select from published works — 
You are to rise early; Ist, Because the sun does. Qdly, 

Bocause the lark does. 3dly, Because the dew is on the 
ground. 4thly, Because the landscape is most beautiful at 
an early hour. Sthly, Because the Utopians attended public 
lectures every morning before daybreak. 6thly, Because 
physician Noodle says it is healthful. Tthly, Because it 
is a Christian duty. To the first we answer—the‘sua 
gets up when he likes, and not always at the came hour, 
and is a notorious bed-lier during the winter months, 
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we suspect has been up all night. To the third, be- 
cause the dew is on the ground, is the very reason why 
we should wait till Aurora has swept it off, and prepared 
the green carpet for our feet. To the fourth, because 
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wavering blaze 6f the orb of day? Would you rather 
your compositions should be scented with the odours of 
oil, than breathe the freshness and impart the fragrance 
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what is it but the acerbities of the bus9, active. » 
jostling world, early a-work for mischief, that snot 
tempers? A few hours stolen from all this tg noi! 
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the landscape is not then most beautiful, but is so at all 
hours, to those whv can see without picturesque specta- 
cles. To the fifth, that when in Utopia, we will do as 
the Utopians do: that public lectures before breakfast 
are worse than bores, and finally, that England is no 
Utopia now. To the sixth, that physician Noodle, being 
a noodle, his opinion is not worth a fee or a farthing. 
The seventh, we deny in toto, and think the assertion 
an unwarrantably offensive jiberty. ‘Then we have cun- 
tinually forced upon us Lord Mansfield’s enquiry into 
the habits of witnesses who had attained great age, and 
we are told they were invariably early risers. Nothing 
can be more fallacious than the inference. The fact is 
simply, examples of longevity must be sought from the 
mass of the population, who are of necessity early risers. 


And witnesses in lawsuits are pretty sure to be men of 


business. But we doubt not, if you were to search the 


parish register, you would find the great number of 


those who die young to have been early risers too. But 
how stands the matter on the score of health? Perhaps 
it cannot be too strongly insisted upon, that sleep, “ the 
great restorative,” like all other restoratives, may be 
taken to excess. Some constitutions require more, some 
less. But every individual ought to find out his own mea- 
sure; and if your advocates for “ early rising” would 
make that the foundation of their arguments, and more- 
over, use early rising as a relative term, to be dated 
from the hour of sleep, their labours would be more ra- 
tional and more beceficial. But now all theories upon 
the subject are whimsical. They hold night in perfect 
abhorrence, “ and pass it into the oblivion of sleep with 
all its galaxy, moon and stars, majesty and magnifi- 
eence—solemn shade and silver light, and suck thoughts 
of universal! love, and. thankfulness, and piety, as steal 
into the heart at no time so powerfully, as if heaven- 
sent through the still.atmosphere. All these are nought 
te them. Their sensibilities are dead under the im- 
pression of the “ wet blanket” of the night. What to 
them are astronomy and astronomers, with their mid- 
night praise and thanksgiving, to the Creator of myriads 
of bright worlds then invisible? ‘They treat the body 
and mind too at night as in a state of disease, and 
gravely ask if the mind can be active when the body is 
fatigued. Though the fatigue is not then certainly ab- 
solutely necessary, the imagination is never more busy 
than. in. sleep itself;.and is then most excursive, when 
the body is theleast so. Oh! it is delightful when it 
thus steals away from reality, creates a world, and em- 
bodies all things for itself. And when you feel it gently 
laying down your limbs, extracting their very weight, 
and gifting them with a winged buoyancy, yet all alive 
only to a sense of repose, and the very soul gifted with 

wers of poesy unutterable.. This a state of disease! 

he fancy dead! the intellect saddened! They are 
then in their very.glory. Far deep into the night is 
the intellectual hour, We might perhaps rationally 
assert (if it were not.,theerising,). that the horizontal 
position, by admitting the more ready flow of humour 
into the brain, has somewhat encumbered its bright 
faculties, and thereby dimmed their high perceptions, 
and reduced them to an every-day use; and at the same 
time, perhaps, left the body more elastic for its destined 
daily labour and activity. But, by. night, the brain is 
cleared again of these juices, that return filtered to the 
body, having left in the seat of the soul their more vital 
essences, that give a strength, a vigour, enriching with 
busy industry the kingdom.within. It is evidently the 
case with many, nay, with most studious men, and men 
of creative minds, that their mental faculties are more 
awake some hours, and those late ones,. precedin? rest, 
than at avy other time. But you may urge this in vain. 
You will be answered by the cant of intellectual depre- 
ciation; and if it be admgtted that studies protracted 
to a late hour be favourable to acquirement, you are 
foolishly asked—* And is the advancement. of intellec- 
tual improvement of such importance?” To be sure it 
is ;—the highest, if it take-not a very sad direetion.. In 
its highest condition it may constitute the great diffe- 
rence between us_and angels, ys it does in its.lower 
between us and brutes; and may not the extension.of 
these faculties be one of the rewards of the blessed, who 
will not praise their Maker the less for having improved 
their talent? But here the infant monitor will take 
you by the button, and, though solemnly asserting he 
had rather be serious than jocose, will attempt to fasci- 
nate you with wit. Will you believe the feeble glim- 
merings of the lamp, whose light is conveyed. in fitful 
flashes, to be so-influential upon the thinking faculties, 
so auxiliary to the intellectual powers, as the pure, un- 


of the morn? Would you prefer the intended cumpli- 
ment of a comparison to the owl, to the more pleasing 
comparison with the lark? However you may feel about 
the matter, my dear fellow, let me tell you that you 
shall have the blinkings and blindness, the screechings 
and squallings of the former, if | can enjoy the liveliness 
and loftiness, the melody and music of the latter.” Now 
all such verbiage of alliteration we should strongly sus- 
pect to smell of the lamp, and a bad one too, but. that, 
by the way, lamps indeed with feeble glimmérings, 
where are they to be seen now-a-days? Is there any 
Apollo, Magnus or Parvus, addicted to rushlights, or the 
fitful flashes of a chip dipt in foul oil? Now this is ever 
the way praters make out their case—doing worse de- 
spite than turning Hyperion into a satyr. It is true 
Franklin did discover, and publish to the world his great 
discovery, that the sun shone as soon as he was up; but 
what is that to the discovery of gas-lights and wax- 
lights, that shine when the sun is down? Luxury has 
its origin from such, as we learn from the Hamiltonian 
Latin—luz cere—burn wax candles. But if that was 
true then of the sun, it jis not always true now. Cer- 
tain it is, he does not always shine as soon as he is up. 
He has been either shorn of his beams, or dreads a re- 
farm act of the Utilitarians to make him ripen cucum- 
bers, and too often keeps his distance, and interposes a 
fog between us and his splendour—and gives a very sly 
and suspicious look at the world before he throws off his 
nightcap, and lifts himself up for exhibition. * * * 

We were foolish enough to try sume such pursuit once 
upon a time, and were ap and on horseback for the 
hunt, morning after mourning, before sunrise,—and 
heartily repented of it. Our clothes became loose 
about us, we lost flesh sadly, and began to fear for the 
bone, for we rattled in our saddle; when luckily we re- 
coliected the tombstone and the epitaph, «I was well, | 
would be better, and here | am.” -And unce on a walk- 
ing excursion in North Wales, ourselves and a friend 
grew very sick—till having slept at a wretched place 
somewhere at Snowdon, and rising very early in the 
morning, we found our host, who was a stone-mason, 
squaring a couple at his door, that would have just suit- 
ed to tell our brief history. The man eyed us signifi- 
cantly, and we left off the practice, and heppily returned 
to our families in safety.. 

Horrid rules! that would tie us all down to an hour, 
to a minute—to make us slaves, obedient to. the finger 
of a watch; it is not w be endured. But if there is an 
odious necessity of rising when we would gladly be in 
our beds, let us at least be convinced by good reasons— 
one goed argument is worth a thousand bad ones real 
modest, yet strict duty will point out in each case the 
necessity, and that is enough; there is no contradicting, 
no arguing against “rise, or your family won’t have 
bread,”—and so up leaps the labourer, because he is 
satisfied with the reason. But be sure duty will never 
plague any with fictitious argumeuts, and tell you to get 
out of your bed, because the fivh are beginning to wave 
their fins or wriggle taeir backs. or the tadpoles their 
tails ; or because the tomtits are beginning to perk and 
to twit, but because there are such and such tasks to be 
performed ; and then, if the called will not rise with a 
good grace, duty will not give them Jong indulgence, 
tor they will not have a bed to lie on. But duty never 
calls at the wrong door. 

Think but a moment on three or four o'clock in a 
winter morning, a cold damp air without, and a cheer- 
less palpable darkness all around, and of warm sleep 
within, or u sensible slumber, better and warmer stiJ]— 
that sleep of which Sancho said, “ Blessed be the man 
that invented it, it wraps me up warm like a blanket.” 
Is there any luxury greater than repose? The beggar, 
if he has jt, isa king, and with his head under his co. 
vering, and his eyes closed, and, fancy free, is “ mo- 
narch of all he surveys ;” and can a greater penance be 
inflicted, than, without any necessity but superstitious 
imposition, to be forced trom this illuminated Elysium 
of a dream, naked and shivering, into Fartarian dark- 
ness? Look at a dormouse wrapped in cotton, and fold- 
ed up warmly, as it were within hiniself, and could you 
have the cruelty to take him out with cold fingers, and 
plunge him into a half-frozen basin? If so, you are an 
inveterate early riser. 

Then, notwithstanding your vituperation against the 
morning sleepers,. you fancy yourselves the sweetest 
tempered people in the world, and, snoothing your ra- 
ven plumage, simper that “early rising sweetens. the 
temper ;” when you know that half of you, exactly be- 
fore dawn, not seeing which way to.get out, get out of 





the sun is down, and spent in familiar, social, domas 
pleasures, in delight and harmony, amid mygj 
and literature, are the real golden renovating y 
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of life. How many would be glad to take a 
troubles, and tu their beds altogether! And 1} 
have said that in general, and at the stirring ti r 
too much rest is bad for the health, yet there are gs 
and conditions of life, when the bed is a sure have: 
the shattered vessel—the body that can scarce kean 
“sea of troubles,”—and a very cell for meditation 
There is a very amusing account of some suchg 
given by Berni, as a memoir of himself. Fortone 
not played very fairly with him—for, being of angi 
nal genius, and most unfit for the laborious 
others, he became secretary to Cardinal de Bj 
and afterwards to Giammutteo Giberte, Bishop of 
rona, and others; tired to death of writing, with) 
hands and pockets ever stuffed full of papers, and | 
head with confusion, and all his resources f{ailj f 
or flood, cr 11 Diavolo, he supposes himself to gtrige 
an enchanted palace, where every one does as é 
He instantly orders a bed, and such. a one, 4 
holsterers should read the book to learn to make 
like; it had pill,ws on every side, and was so large) 
he could swiim in it, “come si fa nel mare.” Nes 
him, just leaving space for a table between, Master 
ter, a French cook, who had not either made any gr 
matter by his art, had a similar bed. He was ag 
companion, ordered good dishes, and told pleasant 
ries,—the u-ual routine being, to tell a tale, eat; 
sleep, then eat, sleep, and tell a tale. But the Pigy 
tine seldom speaks, and so detests fatigue, that nollj 
but his head is seen above the counterpane ; and thy 
might not move hands, feet, nor even his teeth, the 
tendants feed him by a silver tube made on purpom, 
soups. Their great, and somewhat strange amu , 
was to count the veins in the beams of the raftergg 
head. a 
The Florentine, and Master Peter the Freneh 
were no such great fools. Perhaps by this retreshy 
of mind and body, they were laying in a stock of heg 
waiting tranquilly until the weariness of botli 
peel off ; and then they might come forth 1 
fresh, and glistening, leaving their old skins bd 
them. We have ourselves seen more than once thet 
nefit of the practice ; it has mvariably led to longemiiy’ 
The fact is, at a certain age, and especiajly afterali, 
of labour (as overseers of the poor well know,) tee 
no killing a regular bed-lier. If he even wastes, het 
comes a more concentrated vitality, a sort of ii 
mummy. He is as safe from the common slayers ' 
antediluvian toad in his block of marble, the diff 
being, that one has a warm, the other a coid bed. 
We knew two old men that had lived, or rather 
dozed, and slept away years together in the sameq 
much like Master Peter and the Florentine, exe 
that their fare was not quite so luxurious. "eath@ 
to the village his quarterly and monthly vi: , andl 
posed of young and old as busily as if he weream 
guardian of the poor; but somehow or other, hie alt 
overlooked them—even when he stepped into the 
house, just after the ductor. The fact is, thei 
were seldom out of the blankets, and their breathing 
as soft and healthy as infants. Ever tranquil M 
happy Philip! ‘They could scarcely be said to havel 
an external world; if there was one, their eyes 
closed to it. Often as we visited them, we coud} 
swear we ever heard Michuel’s articulate voice; lie 
wasted his breath, as if determined not to die for 
of it. Philip was occasionally communicative. Se 
was he to common cares, so was he out of the reagil 
vexations and emotions, that, as we learned from li 
self, though he had had a numerous family, and 
them settled within a few miles df the parish poot-how 
where he lay, he knew not if they were dead ort 
He communicated the valuable secret of life 'p 
tion. 
“ Philip,” we said to him, “ you will live for evel 
“Why,” quoth he, “when young, I was but si@ 
but I do think now my constitution 1s beginning 
strong.” ae 
“ And how old are you then, Philip 2” 
“ Eighty-nine.” a 
Eighty-nine, and the constitution beginning OIE 
strong, and without ever taking a single dose ORM, 
Morrison’s! ninety, ninety-one, ninety-two, ninety-Uaa 
ninety-four, and there was no visible alteration. ) # 
is no knowing how long they might have lived, 
not been for an accident. One cold wintry © 
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bed the wrong side, which is a proverbial sourness. And 


very early, Michael thrust his left foot out 4 
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4 od out from keeping, never will be known. 


growi 
‘at ert sendeont 
+. gsharp whistle, came through the casement. 
the fatal fart: 


x off before 


ye 
“4 


jn a moment. 


Philip slept through the death and burial of his friend 


© PMicliael, and wot not of the matter. It was the onl 


they say, he was ever known to feel, when he 

oe ot p Ad afier, and said, “ Michael, a’n’t you 
bungry?” The no answer would not have surprised 
him ; but the old woman coming in to feed him, and her 
particularly calamitous look, and the one mess in- 

* ‘gtead of two, touched him—and his appetite failed him. 
Man can bear age and all its infirmities, but he cannot 
pear solitude. In a few days he became weak. The cu- 
yate’s wile was sent for. He had been a favourite; he 


wanted support, and she raised him in bed. 


“Philip,” quoth she, “ you are going; tell me your 


last wishes ; what shall I do for you?” 

Society had its charm ; Philip was counforted. 

“What is your last wish ?” repeated the good lady; 
what shall I do for you ?” 


“Give me,” said Philip, with astonishing strength of 


voice, “ summut to eat te 


The. curate’s wife was too bountiful. She ran home, 
and brouglt him not only a plentiful meal, but a good 
stiff tambler of gin and water. This was injudicious. 
The slender threads of life, that, quiescent and relaxed, 
would, with regularity, have long held the vital current, 
could not bear the sudden heat and extension from be. 
ing thus wetted, and gave way, and the vapour of life 
escaped. There was one fillip too much, and very.soun 
one Philip less. He was killed by kindness. Thus were 
they cut-off in the flower of their old age. One went off 
below zero: the other evaporated at 180° of Fahrenheit. 

Examples from real life are worth a thousand theo- 
ries. We will offer but one more. We knew an old 
lady, that lived in her bed to a wonderful old age, and 
retained all her faculties and all her cheerfulness. Her 
heir, thinking she was too long “ withering wut,” not 
now “a young man’s revenues,” came to visit her near 
about her hundredth year. Whether it was that he was 
habitually an early riser, or could not sleep of mornings 
for thinking of his inheritance, he paid her very early 
visits to her room, to enquire if she slept well. She was 
a shrewd observer, and determined he should be up be- 
times. At three o'clock in the morning (and she kept 
awake on purpose) she rang her bell violently, and down 
came the half-dressed expectant heir. 

“My dear madam, | hope you are not very ill ?” 

She bade-him come near. She laughed in his face, 
amd said,— 

“Tt is the first of April.” 

Now, what life and jollity was hereto make her 
heir'an April fool in her hundredth year! 


Now, let not any imagine that we are the advorate of 


slaggards, and indulge in sleep. As yet we find five or 
six hours quite enough, but care not when we take it; 
and if we do wish occasionally to enjoy the sunrise, can 
be content with three winks and a minim, and are on 
tiptoe. Nor would we have any, like Thomson, play the 
a hypocrite ; for he wrote his panegyric on early rising in 
bed at mid-day. But we have reached this coaclusion— 
_ that when we do cume to the “sere and yellow leaf,” 
we will not let it hang shivering to the moraing winds, 
a scoff and exhibitiun to every rampant weed, to be 
blown off by the first wintry blast, and trodden into the 
@arth, but will have it carefully gathered up ere it be 


quite without withered ; and we huve seen many a leaf 


laid up between pages of love and poetry ; 
the softer substance may wear away, how 
the traces and ramifications of sensitive 


60 carefull 
and though 
» beantiful are 


fife! So may it lie, reflecting honour upon that stock of 


: humanity on which it was once green, and flourished— 
> cabinet species of a bed-lier. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf, the new novel 
» by the author of * ‘The South-West,” will soon 


be in the hands of many readers, fiom the press 
We received, too late for last 


| ofthe Harpers. 
~ Week's Journa 


. 1, a portion of the work, and, 
Without bein 


g able to give a character of the 


| Work to-day, we subjoin the second chapter as 


erent coureur and specimen of the style. 


#8 to be simultaneously published in London, 


in a dream, or that, like a grain of barley, he — 

ut 
death or the doctor passing, a blast, with 
It was 
Michael’s toe received it. It was nipped 
he could draw it in, the icy mortality crept up- 
wards, and Michwel’s thin breath was frozen, and “ slit” 


by Messrs. Saunders & Ottley; and has been 
dramatised for the stage by a lady of New York. 
An historical quotation forms the ground- 
work of nearly every chapter of this purely 
historical dramatic romance, in which there is 
just love enough to humour the tastes of fair 
readers. ‘The scenes are laid on the Gulf of 
Mexico and in New Orleans; from what we 
have read we anticipate a very stirring, excit- 
ing, and popular novel. The author’s name is 
no longer a secret—it is Joseph N. Ingraham, 
of Portland, Maine; the dedication is to his 
fellow-townsman, Professor Longfellow. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Towards the close of the war, there appeared an armed brig 
on the coast, opposite the pass of Barritaria. She fired a gun at 
a vessel entering, and then tacked and anchored off the island. 
A pinnace, bearing British colours and a flag of truce, was sent 
to the shore, conveying four British officers, who had come to 
treat with the chief, and endeavour to gain him and his ad- 
herents, which comprised a force of one thousand men, besides 
thirteen vessels, over to their interests. Upwards of two hundred 
men lined the shores when they landed, and it was a general cry 
among them, that the British officers should be made prisoners 
as spies. It was with difficulty Lafitte dissuaded the multitude 
dArom their attempt, and led the guests in safety to his camp.” 
Lavoor’s Wak. 


PRISONERS——MUTINY—SOLILOQUY—AN INTERVIEW. 


The scamen placed their shoulders to the bows of the 
boat and shoved her off, while their leader, taking from 
one of his men a coarse seaman’s jacket and tarpaulin, 
put them on, at once and effectually covering his richer 
dress, and concealing any indications of rank above those 
around him. Stepping on bo:rd, he seated himself in 
the stern sheets and took the helm. 4 

“ Give way, men !” he cried in a low yet energetic tone 
of command; and the light boat.shot away from the beach 
like an arrow. 

In a few moments, he approached within hail of the 
pinnace, which, with steady pull was making for the 
shore. 

“ Boat ahoy !” hailed an officer ip the full uniform of 
a British naval officer, who was standing near the stern 
of the boat leaning upon his sword, while another officer 
of the navy, and a gentleman in the military dress of a 
commander of infantry, were seated under a canopy in 
the stern sheets. 

“ Ahoy !” and the manly voice'of the disguised rover 
rung full and clear over the water, as he replied. 

“ Where is your captain ?” inquired the English offi- 
cer, as the boats came close to each other. 

The outlaw, preferring from motives of policy to con- 
ceal his real character, replied : 

“If you mean the Barritarian chief, you will find him 
on shore.” 

“ Are you of his band ?” 

“We can communicate any message to him,” he 
answered evasively. 

“ T am the bearer of a packet to Captain Lafitte ;” re- 
plied the officer, “ I would know to whom I entrust it.” 

“ We are of Captain Lafitte’s party, and will execute 
any commission with which we may be entrusted, be its 
import peaceful or hostile,” said Lafitte firmly. 

“ What say you, Williams, shall this business be en- 
trusted to this stranger ?” 

“ It is perhaps, the only alternative ;” he replied cau- 
tiously ; “he is, most likely, one of the outlaw’s band, 
and will no doubt convey the packet safely to his chief.” 

“ Ho! monsieur, will you convey this packet to Cap- 
tain Lafitte, and say to him that we will here await his 
reply ?” demanded the English officer ; and he proffered 
to him, as he spoke, a large packet heavy with seals, 

“ T will, gentlemen; but had you not better see Cap- 
tain Lafitte yourselves? If you will pull into the shore 
with me, I will notify him of your desire of an interview 
with him.” ‘ 

After a few moments’ hesitation the officer complied, 
and the two boats were soon seen approaching the island, 
by the buccaneers on the beach, who, alarmed by the 
firing, had assembled on the shore in great’ numbers, 
armed and prepared for conflict, where they watched the 
movements of the boats with no little interest. 

When they came within reach of the guns of the 
battery on the shore, and within hail of the beach, where 
nearly two hundred men had already collected, the dis- 
guised buceaneer, desirous of detaining the officers until 
he learned the contents of the package, steod up in his 
boat, threw aside the seaman’s jacket in which he was 
enveloped, and turning to the British officers, said calmly, 
but in a determined tone: 








“ Gentlemen, I am Lafitte—you are my prisoners !” 

The astonished officers half drew their swords, and 
grasped the handles of their pistols. 

“ Draw no weapons, gentlemen! you are, you see, in 
my power. I shall detain you but a few hours.” 

“ Base traitor! Well is it said, you honour no flag 
but your own blood-stained ensign, if thus you recognise 
a flag of truce. The devil himself would respect that em- 
blem of peace and honourable confidence !” shouted the 
Briton fiercely. 

“ Nay, sir officer—Do you bring messengers of peace 
at the cannon’s mouth ?—Do you bear a flag of truce in 
one hand and a lighted match in the other 7—Peace, sir,— 
It is you, sir, who tarnish the flag you accuse me of dis- 
honouring ?” 

__ The boats had now reached the shore, and Lafitte spring- 
ing out upon the beach, said :— 

“‘ Gentlemen, I will take your‘arms—” 

“ Jacques, hold these men,” he continued, pointing to 
the crew of the pinnace, “ under safe guard until further 
orders. Stand back ! back—men !”” he’ called loudly to his 
followers. “ Why do you crowd thus, with lowering brow 
and hand on weapon, around my prisoners ?”” 

“Spies! spies! Muerto a los Ingleses—Down with 
the British !—seize them—hang them!" cried the mal- 
titude, and rushed forward with lifted weapons as if 
determined to seize them in spite of the stern discipline 
which usually controlled their fierce natures. 

“ Mcn, do you press me!’ he shouted as they still 
closed around the Englishmen. ‘ Back, hounds! or by 
the Holy God I will send one of you to breakfast in 
hell!” and he drew a pistol from his belt. 

The most forward of thé men at that moment, laid 
his hand upon the arm of one of the officers, who stood 
between the buccaneer chief and the bow of the boat 
from which they had just stepped. The report of a pis. 
tol rung in thé air, and the daring mutineer, fell a corpse 
at the fect of the Englishman. 

The crowd fell suddenly back, as they witnessed this 
summary act of piratical justice. “Away with this mu- 
tinous slave !” he exclaimed ; and his followers near him 
raised the corpse in silence and moved away to bury it 
in a hastily scooped grave in the sand beneath the 
cliff. 

“ There is nothing like blood to cool blood ™ he said, 
quietly turning to his prisoners. “ Now, messieurs, let 
this severe but necessary act of discipline assure you of 
my desire to secure your personal safety.” 

“ Here, tny brave fellows, you are but tools of subtler 
men,” said he, turning to the crew of the pinnace, who 
sat moodily and in silence in their boat, expecting mo- 
mently to be sacrificed to the violent passions of | 
lawless men, who, although awed into temporary passive- 
ness, might, the first opportunity, satiate their appetite for 
blood upon their defenceless persons. 

“ Here, men, shove off this boat !” ; 

The British coxswain looked at his officer for instruc- 
tions. 

« Put off, Carroll; but watch any signal from the shore,” 
he said; and under the combined efforts of several of his 
own crew the boat shot out from the beach, the men 
stooped to their oars, and in a short time, were alongside 
of their brig. : 

In the meanwhile the Barritarian conducted, through 
the retiring horde, the English officers to his fortress, 
while dark eyes gloated on them beneath the pie 
brows of men—familiar with crime, pursued until it h 
become a passion—whose hands mechanically rested up- 
on the butt of a pistol, or the handle of a dirk or Spanish 
knife. 4 ES 

The fortalice into which the chief ushered his prisoners, 
crowned a slight eminence of the island overlooking the 
sea to the south, and the lake or bay of Barritaria to the 
north, whose distant shore was marked bya low level 
line of eypresses and other trees. 

The quarters, or camp, as it was more frequently-term- 
ed, of the outlaw consisted of a brick edifice within the 
fort, constructed on a plan similar to those old Spanish 
houses still to be seen in the more ancient portions of the 
chief maritime port of Louisiana. The entrance to the 
fort consisted of a. low, massive gate-way, before which 
paced a sentinel in the dress of a seaman, with a drawn 
sabre in his hand and a brace of heavy pistols stuck in 
his belt. On either side of this gateway was a row of 
barricaded windows, admitting light into several small 
apartments, used as store, sleeping, and guard rooms, 

“ Weston, close the gate and add three men to every 
guard! on your life — no —_ Sree my orders ! 
said Lafitte as he into ; 

The sailor aon he thus addressed lifted his hat and 
moved to obey the order, while his captain with his three 
prisoners passed through the gate-way into a rude court, 
around which were ranged several low buildings, serving 
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as work-shops, store-houses, and quarters for the men 
who staid on shore. Several pieces of dismounted cannon 
were lying about the court, while a long, mounted gun, 
which turning on a pivot, commanded the whole of the 
interior of the defences, made use of in quelling domes- 
tic disturbances, stood in front of the buildings, just men- 
tioned as the quarters of the chief. To this dwelling, 


- after crossing the court, he conducted his involuntary 


uests. 
¥ “ Théodore !” he called, stopping at the entrance: and 
the youth, with a pale, and as the Englishman thought, 
a strikingly intelligent face, cane forth from a room com- 
municating with the passage running through the build. 
ing, with a pen in his hand as if the voice of Lafitte had 
interrupted him while employed in writing. : 

“ Théodore, conduct these gentlemen into the opposite 
building, and tell Weston to place a guard at the door.” 
“ Gentlemen,” he added with courtesy, turning to the of- 
ficers, “ I regret the necessity of placing you under tem- 
porary restraint, but the fierce humour of my men re- 
quire it. They unfortunately suspect you visit our island 
under feigned pretences, while your real object is to ex- 
amine the coast for the purpose.of making a descent :” 
and he looked at them severally and fixedly as he spoke. 

“ You will excuse me,” he said abruptly after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “ while I examine the package of which you 
are the bearer ! . 

“Cudjoe, see that the gentlemen are comfortable in 
their room and have refreshments placed before them.” 

- The officers politely bowed to their captor, who return- 
ed their courtesy with dignity ; and following their youth- 
ful guide, disappeared. 

In a few minutes Théodore re-appeared in the court, 
closed behind him a heavy door, turning the massive bolt 
in the lock, and returned to the quarters of the chief, 
where he found him examining the contents of the pack. 
age. 

THe was seated at a table in a small room, lighted by 
two barred windows deeply set in the thick walls over- 
looking the western pass, and affording an extensive pros- 
pect of the southern sea. The opposite window command. 
ed the anchorage with its little squadron, and the bay of 
Barritaria, with the distant green line of the level hori- 
zon. 

Five or six rude chairs, a large ship’s table, and a sea- 
man’s chest were the only afticles of furniture. Several 
charts, a few books, and bundles of filed, and many loose 
papers, lay upon the table. j 

or an hour, he sat perasing the official papers which 
had been placed in his hands, then laying them upon the 
table, and leaning his head upon his hand, he remained 
a long time buried in deep thought. Suddenly starting 
up, he cried: 

“ Théodore, conduct Captain Lockyer to me. What 
turmoil is that without ?” he added with a raised voice, 
as loud words reached his ears. “ Send Weston here!” 

“« Weston,” he said rapidly, as the captain of the guard 
appeared at the door—“ ran the long gun out of the port 
hole'in the gate, and bring it to bear upon the blustering 
fools, and wait my orders to fire. See that it is well 
charged with grape.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir !” said the guard, who had been recent- 
ly promoted from the command of a pollacca to the de- 

nce of the fort. And the creaking of the gun-carriage 
as it was swung around to the appointed position, had 
scarcely ceased, when a heavy footstep was heard in the 
hull, and the bearer of the packet entered the quarters of) 
the pirate. 

“ Be seated, sir,” said Lafitte, waving his hand to a 
chair, which the officer occupied. “ I have considered the 
propositions contained in these documents before me, and 
fee] honoured in the confidence reposed in me by your 
government. But the subject of which they treat is of 
too great moment for hasty decision. I shall require a 
few days’ delay before I can return a final answer.” 

“Captain Lafitte !” replied the officer ; “ without com- 
menting upon tie’eircumstances which make me your 

isoner, and which I am happy to acknowledge it is not 
in your power wholly to control, I will proceed, by com- 
municating my private instructions, to second the argu- 
ments made use of by my superior officer, with which 
those papers before you have made you acquainted, for 
the purpose of inducing you to become an ally of England, 
in this her present contest «vith the North American 
States. I am instructed to offer you a commission in his 
Britanic majesty’s service with the full pardon and ad- 
mittanee into the navy, with ranks equivalent to what they 
now hold, of all under your command, if you will throw 
the weight of your power and influence into the seale in 
our favour.” 

“These are tempting and honourable proposals, mon- 
sieur, and as honourable to the who make 
them as flattering to the subject of them!” replied the 





outlaw in a tone between irony and sincerity; * But do 
I understand you, that I and my officers retain command 
in our own vessels, provided that we substitute St. 
George’s cross for the flag under which we now sail?” 

“Such were not my instructions, Monsieur Lafitte. It 
is expected that the armed vessels which compose your 
Barritarian fleet, will be placed at the disposal of the offi- 
cers of his majesty in the contemplated descent upon the 
coast.” 

“ These are conditions with which I am not at pre- 
sent prepared to comply ;” answered the chief. “They 
are—” 

“ But consider the advantages which will result, sir, 
both to yourself and the numbers you command ;” inter- 
rupted the officer. “ You will be restored to the pale of 
society, bearing an honourable rank, (pardon me, Captain 
Lafitte) among honourable men. The rank of captain 
shall be yours, if you co-operate with us, and moreover, 
the sum of six thousand pounds sterling shall be paid into 
your hands, whenever you signify your acceptance of the 
terms proposed. I beg of you, sir, do not permit this op- 
portunity uf acquiring fortune and honour to yourself, but 
glory and success to the arias of England, who is ready 
to welcome you as one of her bravest sons, escape you.” 

“Sir,” replied the Barritarian, “ your offers are exten-) 
sive, too much so for an outlaw—a banned and hunted man, 
Ambition will not allure me to accept them; for have I 
not power, fame and wealth as Iam? Is the reward of 
ambition greater than this? what will it gain me more? 
Honour? desire of an honourable name? Alas! that, I 
have not. That—that indeed, were a spur to drive me 
to your purpose. But will men confer honour upon dis- 
honour? Will a pardon, a title, a station, make men 
think better of me? Shall I not, in all eyes, still be La- 
fitte ? the branded, the despised, the feared and cursed of 
men? No—no—no! Yet,” he added, as the image of 
Constanza passed acrosg his mind, “I will think of it, 
Captain Lockyer; I will reflect upon your proposals. I 
wish to become a better and a happier man, Fate, pas- 
sions, influence—not principles, has made me what I 
am! 

“IT will consider this matter sir,” he added, coolly, 
casting his eye upon the paper which lay before him, 
with a maner that implied his desire to terminate the in- 
terview. 

The officer however still lingered—*“ I should think 
sir,” he urged, “ that little or no reflection would be ne- 
cessary respecting proposals that obviously preclude any 
kind of hesitation. You are at heart, if not by birth, a 
Frenchman, Captain Lafitte, and therefore, in the exist- 
ing peace between our respective nations, a friend. to 
England. You are outlawed by the government of the 
United States; your name is held up to infamy, and 
a price is set upou your head by the executive of Louis- 
iana. 

“ What have you sir, to bind you to America? The 
tie which alone binds the slave to the galley. The ties 
that bind you to England are many and may be increased 
a thousand fold. Promotion is before you among the gal- 
lant gentlemen of her navy—” 

“ Gentlemen !” interrypted Lafitte sarcastically, “ aye, 
gentlemen! What Lethe can make the outlaw the gen- 
tleman? Sir, I may become a British officer—daring, 
brave and gallant, may be—but, shall I be recognised as 
a gentleman ? 

“No, no!” he added after a pause, and with bitter em- 
phasis, “I must still be Lafitte—the pirate !” : 

“ Nay, monsieur ! nay, monsieur !” said the English- 
man, touched by Lafitte’s manner ; “ allow me to suggest, 
that with your knowledge of the coast and its narrow 
passes, your services will be of infinite value to the suc- 
cess of our arms against southern Louisiana. An army 
is now waiting in Canada to unite with the forces here, 
and it remains with you to promote the success of the 
step. It is on your skill, sagacity and knowledge we rely 
to bring about this object.” 

“ Truly, monsieur, these are lofty schemes,—well and 
deeply planned. Such inducements as you have offered 
to an honourable career, must not, nor will they, be dis- 
regarded. I must, however, deliberate before taking so 
important a step, as that proposed by Col. Nichols, your 
superior, morning sir. 

“ Théodore! conduct captain Lockyer to the guard 
room.” 


—_— 


Gray's Botany.—lt gives us pleasure to an- 
nounce the publication of a very valuable ele- 
mentary work on botany, from the press of the 
Messrs. Carvill, of New York. Gray’s Botany 
we consider the best book of the kind for 





schools and learners in general that was ever 


issued from the press of this country. We 
the testimony of one of the best botanist, % 
America, who speaks of it in the highest tema 
as supplying a desideratum four a text books 
that delightful science. We shall be 
pleased if this notice should induce teaghs 
to examine it for themselves. The engraving 
are well adapted to the object, and the wp 
withal is not dear. eee 
The Philadelphia Book has been on our taki 
for some days, and, with a few exceptions, 
have found the contents attractive. It is toh 
regretted, however, that more time and 
were not bestowed upon it by a Philadelphi 
who had enjoved a long acquaintance with 
merits of different writers. But a small edity 
ca been printed, and that will undouh 
sell. » ae 
Devereux.—The Harpers have issued thet 
vol. of the uniform edition of Bulwer’s Works 
containing “ Devereux” complete. It is emb 
lished with two steel engravings. ©... 
Book of Flowers.—A:other beautiful gem} 
the book way has been issued by Carey, Leg 
Blanchard, entitled, * Book of Flowers; Fh 
and Thalia, or Gems of Flowers and Po 
It is an alphabetical arrangement of plategy 
flowers, with appropriate poetical illust 
The plates are well executed and coloured.) 
there is added a hotanical description of{ 
various parts of a flower. The exterior isem 
bossed leather, edges gilt; and altoge 
forms one of the most beautiful presents 
could be well thought of. e 
A Novel.—Some readers may, by this 
almost begin to reflect upon us for not bay 
inserted a novel for a few weeks past, ¥ 
Raumer will be finished next week, and} 
next volume (the 8th!) will be commen 
with one of the best novels in our langug 
and yet one which is very little known int 
country. It will be found a real “ Wali 
novel.” — — ae 
Mr. Thorpe has just issued one of the most exttaow 
nary and most extensive Catalogues of ma ut 
(which he has on sale.) we have ever seen. It oo 
1456 numbers, and is full of valuable and intere 
ticles: including, of ancient manuscripts, some 
chartularies and chronicles; much poetry and romag 
many deeds and charters, from the time of William 
Conqueror upwards; household and wardrobe booksj 
mass of books on heraldry, and others relating tof 
pedigrees;and history of families and counties, &e, | 
a ‘ ; 
New American Publications. © 
Watkins Tottle, and other Sketches, illustrativ€ 
Everyday Life, and Everyday People. By Boz. 2a 
12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. ©» 
The Steam Engine, familiarly explained and illad 
ed; with an Historical Sketch of its Invention and} 
gressive Improvements, and plain maxims for rail 
speculators ; by the Rev. D. Lardner, LL.D. F.R&A 
with notes and additions, by Professor Renwicky 
trated by engravings and wood cuts. 2d American i 
5th London edition. Carey & Hart. . 
The Philadelphia Book, or Specimens of Metrop 
Literature. ivol.12mo. Key & Biddle. 3 
Book of Fiowers ; Flora and Thalia. By a “ 
coloured engravings. 1 volume 12mo. Carey, Lea’ 
Blanchard. oP 
History of Texas, by David B, Edward, with al 
&c. Kay & Brother; Cincinnati, J. A. James & @& 
Notes on the Wesconsin Territory, by Lieut. # 
M. Lea, U.S. Dragoons, with an accurate map of the® 
way District. B.S. Tanner. oa 
Devereux, by the author of “ Pelham,” &c., being? 
7th of the uniform edition of Bulwer’s Works. In? 
New York: Harpers. hy 
Manual of Classical Literature: from the Germal 
I, I. Eschenburg, professor in the Carolinum at Bf 
wick; with additions by N. W. Fiske, Bi 
Latin and Greek languages in Amherst 
E. C. Biddle. 
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